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well enough what I was at, and that is why they rejected
the motion and the Times abused me. It put them to
this test: Are you ready, not merely to let your middle
classes into the ranks of your officers, but the people;
and are you ready to do so at once when you have a
good clear opportunity? That was the question I
meant to ask them, and they were afraid to give an
honest answer, so they tried their utmost to get rid of
the motion without a division, and failing that they
rejected it on false pretences and abused me afterwards,
as they were quite right to do. My motion was clearly
a parliamentary mistake, and I found that out before
I made it, but I believe that, barring some improvements
which might have been made in the phraseology, it was
the right thing to have done in the matter; and that I
should have forced (for it was sheer force in many
cases) 114 respectable M.P.'s to vote for me is good
service done. If there are not twice as many sergeants
promoted in the next year as there was in the last, it
will not have been my fault. . . .

These were not the only reasons why the motion was
a failure. As Mansfield afterwards wrote to him from
Constantinople, the application of democratic principles
to the Army was difficult owing to the illiteracy of the
average recruit, and it had been rendered ten times
more difficult by the wastage of the war, which had
carried off the best elements in the ranks.1

It was not long, however, before the wider aspects
of the war drove all thought of Army Reform out of
Goderich's mind. He carried back with him to the
Pyrenees a trunk full of diplomatic documents on the
Eastern Question, together with many recondite works
on the geography and ethnography of the lands bordering
the Black Sea. At these he worked with characteristic

1 Letter; Constantinople, December 31, 1855.